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MEDICINE 







Colds May Lead to Polio 


Sore throats and sinus trouble also may pave the 
way for infantile paralysis, evidence from outbreak in boys’ 


school indicates. 


ind 


> BAD COLDS, sore throats sinus 

trouble may pave the way for an attack of 
poliomyelitis, or infantile paralysis as it 
1 also c illed 

Evidence suggesting this is reported 
Drs. Theodore H. Ingalls and W. Lloyd 
Avcock of Harvard. (New ENcGLANp Jour 
NAL OF Mepicine, Aug. 9) 

The evidence comes from heretofore un 
published findings about an outbreak of 
polio at St M irk’s School tor bovs at South 
voro, Mass. The outbreak occurred in the 
last half of May, 1936. This, the Harvard 
sclentists point out, was an off-season in 
in off-year for polio 

Among the 190 boys at the school, 2? 
or ll were attacked by polio between 
May 16 and June |. During all of 1936, 
there were only 60 cases of polio reported 
for the entire state of Massachusetts, which 
id at that time populati n of almost four 
nd half million 

This “explosi outbreak at St. Mark's 
ame at the end of a spring season when 
there had been more cases of nose and 
throat infections, colds and sore throats, 


than in the next 10 years. In April and th 


first half of May 5? bovs had colds or 
similar upper espiratory infections ba 
NUTRITION 


nough so thev had to be sent to the school 


infirmary 


During the period of May 1 through 


May 20, almost half, or 41°4, of boys who 
later developed polio had colds, while only 
19 of others in the school had such ill 


nesses. The interval between the two types 
of illnesses in 10 boys averaged nine and a 
half days. The incubation period for polio, 


that is the period between the virus get 


ting into the body and sickness develop 
ing, is generally put at seven to 14 days 

An upper respiratory infection, such as 
1 cold, is only one of a number of factors 


Harvard 


cientists point out. Removal of tonsils and 


that may predispose to polio, the 


immunizing “shots” against diphtheria and 
other diseases have been reported as pre 
disposing to polio if done during th 
month before a child is likely to be ex 


posed to the virus. 
Phese 
gest, may explain why 
and go the 
dictability that characterizes childhood dis 
the 


H irvard doctors 
big 
rhythm or 


sug 
years 
pre 


factors, the 
polio 
come without 
factor 


ot exposure determines the presence or ab 


ises such as measles in which 


ence of disease in susceptible persons 
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New Nutrition Stars 


> VITAMINS ing pushed into t 


background. Antibiotics, such as penicillin 


stars in th 


ind aureomycin, are the new 
nutrition pictur This change and what 
it means for the future are pointed out by 


Dr. H. R 
of Agriculture 


Bird of the I Ss Department 
Bureau of Animal Indu 


trv. (Science, Aug. 10) 

Man and his domestic and pet animals 
will, of course, continue to need vitamins 
in their daily diet. But, Dr. Bird says, a 


cepted figures for amounts needed of known 
will need t 


vitamins and other nutrients 


} 


be changed. The importance of micro-or 
ganisms—germs to the layman—in the di 
gestive tract of non-ruminant animals needs 
to be re-evaluated 

The opportunity to increase materially 


the efficiency of meat production” is th 
third consequence he foresees from disco 
the the role of 


biotics originally developed as remedies for 


ry of nourishing anti 


germ infections 


Research in nutrition has been dominated 


by vitamins for 30 vears,” he states. “This 


domination is by no means ended, but the 


time must come when the last vitamin 
will be apprehended, italogued, civilized 
nd put to work.” 

In a way, it was the vitamins that led 
to discovery of the growth-stimulating 
iction of the antibiotics. This had first 
been discovered at the University of Wis 
consin in 1946. Researchers there found 
then that feeding streptomycin with an 


experimental purified diet stimulated th 
growth of chickens 

role of the antibiotics 
was rediscovered in 1950 incidentally as a 
result of the development of vitamin B-12 
by products of antibiotic 
these B-12 


than 


The nutritional 


from 
Some ot 


concentrates 


manufacture concen 


trates were more effective others in 


The extra effectiveness 
left in the 


simulating growth. 


Was traced to the intibiotic con 
centrates 
The 


ment 


usefulness of antibiotics for nourish 


seems to be limited to growing non 


ruminant animals. In the diet of ruminants, 


such as cows, they are harmful 


Dr. Bird’s figures show that about 5 
of the animal production of aureomycin 
penicillin and terramycin would be needed 
for the annual production of three and one 
half tons of broiler chicken feed 
August 25, 1951 


million 
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ZOOLOGY 


New York Zoo Has 
Baby Lowland Gorilla 


See Front Cover 


> \ NEW BABY gorilla has been adopted 


by the New York Zoo. He will replace 
Makoko, the much admired Lowland 
Gorilla that recently was _ accidentally 
drowned in the moat which serves to en 


without bars. 


Mambo. Probablv a 


close the animals 


The baby 


is named 


little over a year old, he is now in the 
Ammal Nursery where he follows a 
recutine not very different from that of a 
human infant. He is fed four times a 


cereal, vegetables and fruit, milk and 
takes a bottle like a baby, 
Mrs. Helen Martini who is 
responsible for his care 

The picture on the front cover of this 
week’s Science News Letrer shows Mambo 


day 
vitamins. He 


being fed by 


enjoying his daily grooming at Mrs. Mar 


hands. 
Science News Letter 


tini’s 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 
lron Curtain Countries 
May Get U. S. Journals 


> THE BAN on the mailing of technical 
and scientific publications to Russia and the 
Iron Curtain lifted, 
John Donovan, chief of the Technical Data 
Section, Office of International Trade, De 
partment of Commerce, told Science Serv 


countries 1S [to be 


ICE. 

The ban was put into effect March 2 
and prevented Iron Curtain subscribers of 
magazines—available on American news 


stands or in libraries—from receiving their 
copies by mail. 

A similar ban on the export of unpub 
lished technical data will remain in effect, 
however, Mr. Donovan This would 
include detailed apparatus, 
plans of factories and other material not 


said. 
drawings of 


generally available to the public. 

The protests 
from scientific and engineering societies 
when it was put into effect in March. They 


ban on magazines raised 


pointed out that their magazines were 
readily available to anyone who wanted 
to read them and that the ban would in 


no way keep the information in the maga 


zines from the Communists 


that scientific 
and technical journals do not publish classi 


hed 


It was also pointed out 


information. 
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MEDICINE 


New Poison Ivy Remedy 


Zirconium used in a vanishing cream type of oint- 
ment stopped itching and burning for 39 out of 47 patients. 
lt combines with other substances to neutralize them. 


> A NEW and speedy remedy for poison — teer. As soon as this had dried, the zircon 
ivy has been found in zirconium, metal used ium ointment was put on one of the three 
to build atom bomb furnaces among other places while the other two on each arm 


industrial uses. were left untreated. Typical bumps and 
The zirconium is used in a vanishing blisters appeared on the untreated spots 
cream type of ointment. When tried on 47 but none on the treated ones. 
patients, the itching and burning stopped The idea for using zirconium came from 
ind the rash began to get better with blisters Dr. E. Wainger of the Titanium Alloy 
drying up within 24 hours in 39 patients. Corporation. He knew that the metal can 
These good results are reported by Drs. combine with other substances in a way 
G. Arnold Cronk and Dorothy E. Nau that makes possible their neutralization 
mann of the Student Health Service at as poisons. This property makes it a po 
Syracuse University. (JouRNAL oF Lapora tential antidote for plutonium poisoning. 
rorY AND CLINicAL MepiIcINE, June). He found that when he added zirconium 


There is some suggestion that the oint salts to urishiol, the poison of poison ivy, 
ment might even be a preventive. Before an inactive precipitate was formed. Fluid 
it was used on patients, 1t Was tried on filtered from this did not cause ivy poison 
two volunteers, a girl and a woman who ing symptoms when tested on susceptible 
had previously had several attacks of poison volunteers. 

ivy. A poison ivy extract was dropped on So far as is known, zirconium itself 1s 
three places on the forearm of each volun not polsonous The patients treated by the 





a 


APE-MAN SKULL—Dr. M. T. Newman, anthropologist of the Smithsonian 
Institution, points to the prominent cheek bones, ape characteristic of this 
very ancient skull. The skull cast, recently received, is a restoration made by 
Dr. Raymond A. Dart, of South Africa, on the basis of fossil bone fragments 
he found in the Transvaal. The cheek bones, eyebrow ridges and prominent 
upper jaw mark the animal as an ape, yet the way the skull was balanced, the 
pelvis, and leg bones show that it walked erect like a man. At the left is shown 
a skull of modern man for comparison. 


Syracuse doctors did not show any signs 
of poisoning or harm from the zirconium 


The zirconium ointment is made from 
zirconium oxide, stearic acid, potassium 
hydroxide, glycerine, water and carbon 
dioxide. 

Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 


PLANT PATHOLOGY 
Two New Chemicals May 
Protect Apples and Peaches 


> TWO NEW chemicals now being or 
chard-tested in Beltsville, Md., show promise 
of controlling some of the diseases that 
attack and spoil apples and peaches. 

The two compounds are so new that 
U. S. Department of Agriculture scientists 
do not yet know whether they are harmful 
to man or animals. If present, small-scale 
orchard tests prove the compounds as suc 
cessful as expected, their effects on man and 
other warm-blooded creatures will then be 
investigated. 

Some of the diseases controlled by the 
two chemicals, 2,2’-thiobis(4-chlorophenol ) 
and bis(p-nitrophenyl) ester of carbonic 
acid, include: apple scab, Brooks’ spot, 
bitter rot and sooty blotch on apples; and 
peach scab, brown rot and bacterial spot 
on peaches. 

Studies to find some way of predicting 
what compounds will make good insect 
killers and disease controllers brought to 
light the two chemicals, as well as three 
other promising ones available only in very 
limited amounts. Exactly 412 synthetic or 
ganic chemicals have been tested in the 
last three years, Drs. M. C. Goldsworthy, 
senior pathologist at the Department of 
Agriculture’s Plant Industry Station, and 
S. I. Gertler, chemist with the Bureau of 
Entomology and Plant Quarantine, report. 

Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 


ANTHROPOLOGY 
Ancient Ape-Man 
Walked Like a Man 


> AN ANCIENT creature with the face 
and brain of an ape walked like a man. 
He is Washington's latest VIP. 


He is represented at the Smithsonian In 
stitution by the exact casts of a few frag 
ments of his bones which have been pre 
served as fossils in the limestone of South 
Africa for from 750,000 to 2,000,000 years. 


The original ancient bones of this ape 
man were found by Dr. Raymond A. Dart, 
of the University of Witwatersrand, Johan 
nesburg, in ancient caves at Makapans in 
the Central Transvaal. 


The South African Ape-man may have 
been intelligent enough to use fire to cook 
his dinner. This was indicated by fire- 
charred bones found near the site where 
some of the bones were located and be 
lieved to be of the same antiquity. Dr. 





116 


Australo 
south 


Dart has therefore named him 
pithecus prometheus, which means 
ern ape that used fire 

By Dart 


used 


evidence that the 
we ipons to kill 
skulls. They 


this 


ilso found 


game by 
killed 


pn man 


bashing in thei ilso 


one unother in violent way. 


GENETICS 
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The important bone casts received in- 


clude parts of the jaw and skull and also 
1 very human-like pelvis bone. The form 
of the pelvis and the way the skull was 
balanced show that the animal — stood 
crect 


Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 


He-Men Have More Sons 


Theory advanced that ratio of boy to girl babies is 
controlled by genes acting through endocrine glands, es- 


pecially sex hormones. 


he-man Daddy is, the more 
will father boy And 


> THI 
likely 
the 
This theory ts 
E. Bernstein, Fulbright fellow at 
Rome, Italy 


MORI 
that he 


reverse. 


babies. 


vdvanced by Dr. Marianne 
the Insti 
tute of Statistics in (ScIENCE, 
Aug. 17). 

Dr. Bernstein believes that the 


is controlled by the genes 


ratio of 
boy to girl babies 
acting through the endocrine gland system, 
especially the sex hormones. 

Fathers suffering from gland disturbances, 
such as gout and Graves’ disease which is 
a thyroid gland disorder, had more than 
the average number of female offspring, 
she found 

Bald men, D1 found, had 
40°, more male offspring than men with 
full with hairline that 
had not developed into full baldness. And 


male a role 


Bernstein 


hair of receding 


hormones, she points out, play 

in the development of baldness. 
Dr. Bernstein believes that men engaged 

which few 


mn aggressive occupations in 


or no women have been outstanding are 





ANTHROPOLOGY 
What 
at the 


important relics have been received 


Smithsonian? p. 115 


ASTRONOMY 


What produces a blue sun? p. 118 


GENETICS 
For what 
ner of inheritance known? p 
What new theory suggests that 
aggressive occupation would have more 
than daughters? p. 116 


10 characters of man is the man 


123. 
men in 
sons 


MEDICINE 
What 
114 


What 
115 


ills may pave the way for polio? p 


remedy stops poison ivy itching? p 


Question Box 


more masculine than men engaged in intro 
vert, retiring occupations. 

Dr. Bernstein’s statistical studies showed 
that in families where the fathers were in 
such occupations as members of the armed 
forces, business executives, politicians, law 
vers, farmers and abstract scientists such as 
mathematicians, the sex 
120 boys for 


istronomers and 
ratio of 5,400 children 
100 girls. 

where 
which 
become famous, such as actors, social work 
ers, child educators, fiction writers and 
artists of all kinds, the sex ratio for 1,800 
children was 85 boys for every 100 girls 


was 
every 
followed 
have 


fathers 
woman 


the 
many 


In families 
pre fessions in 


born. 

Dr. Bernstein theorizes that the X-bearing 
because of their female chromo 
somal balance, form a foreign entity in 
the male reproductive organs. They are 
therefore destroyed in smaller or larger 
numbers inside the male, depending on 
his degree of maleness. 
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What new stars have pushed vitamins 
the background? p. 114. 


into 


PHYSICS 


What is the best 
active materials? p. 


protection against radio- 


119. 


PHYSIOLOGY 


How should you guard your eyesight when 


looking at an eclipse? p. 123. 
do Bin 020 


In what part of the body 
4 


filters function? p. 
RADIO 


Whet makes coast-to-coast TV 
now possible? p. 117 


ne*works 


WILDLIFE 


Rise and Fall of 
Animals Is Chance 


> CHANCE APPEARS to dictate yearly 
variations in the number of wild animals— 


whether lemmings, snowshoe rabbits or 


lynx. 

There probably is no “mysterious” cause 
for the observed regularity of population 
cycles in animals, concludes Dr. LaMont C. 
Cole, zoologist at Cornell Univ ersity, Ithaca, 
N. Y. 

Yearly changes in the numbers of various 
animals could be brought about through 
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the influence of many small haphazard 
factors, storms, floods, fires, dry spells, etc. 
Each of these or any combination of one or 


RADIO 
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more of them might occur in any one year, 


entirely random. 
Augus! 25, 1951 


their total effect being 
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Trans-Continent Television 


Coast-to-coast TV network made possible by open- 
ing of a transcontinenal radio-relay system for radio tele- 


phone and also television. 


across the 
become with 
the opening of a transcontinental radio 
installed by the American 
Telegraph Company. It is 


also 


> TELEVISION 


now 


transmission 


continent has possible 
relay system 
Telephone and 
primarily for telephone service but it 
will provide coast-to-coast TV network. 
This radio-relay will permit for 
the first time telephone conversations across 
the country by radio rather than by wire 
The eastern half has been in use 
time 


system 


or cable. 
and is already sending tele 
Omaha. 


for some 
vision west as 

The 
telephone, 
handle 
next month. 
will be in 

This 


microwave 


programs as far 
half, 
is expected to be equipped to 
end of 


new western now opened tor 


east-west television by the 
Another channel, 
service a few weeks later. 
installation, 
world, 


west to east, 


radio-relay the longest 
system in the uses 107 


about 30 miles apart. 
radio signals from a 


amplifies them 


relay towers spaced 
ich picks up the 
tuwer to its 


east or west, 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


and retransmits them beamed on the next 
tower in the line. 

Messages will ride super high frequency 
radio waves in the 4,000-megacycle range 
This means 4,000,000,000 cycles. Ordinary 
radio broadcasting range is from 550,000 
to 1,600,000 Radio used in 
the relay system are about three 
length as against the 1000-foot 
frequencies in the middle of the standard 
band. Amplifying equipment in 
power ol the 


cycles. waves 
inches in 


waves tor 


broadcast 


each relay station boosts the 
radio signals 10,000,000 times. 
What makes 


include a 
gives super high frequencies, 


this new relay system pos 


sible new electronic tube which 
a greatly in 
proved metal lens and a unique system of 
filters representing an entirely new contri 
bution to the field of communications. 
This radio-relay is not intended to replace 


and cables. 


present transcontinental wires 
It will supplement them. 
Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 


Urge Full Funds for NSF 


> PC INTING to the desperately critical 
in the United States with respect 
and the lack of basic 


situation” 
to scientific manpower 
knowledge which “seriously delays” tech 
nical progress in field after field, Dr. Alan 
lr. Waterman, director of the National 


Science Foundation, has urged Congress 
to appropriate the full $14,000,000 it re 
quested for the fiscal year 1952 


Dr. Waterman’s statement was made 
ifter the House Appropriations Commit 
tee had cut the budget request down to 
5300,000. No money was to be allowed 
tor either a fellowship program or research 
support at educational institutions, the 
tatement stating that the committee 
ifter much consideration and with some 
eluctance, has denied funds for these two 
rograms, which make up in 
")/, of the with the 
early aid in the present 
not very tangible.” 

The House was to have acted on the 
ppropriations bill early this week, but 
lentists were pinning their hopes on the 
enate for at partial restoration of 
he cut. 

In his statement Dr. 


excess of 
idea that 
emergency 


estimate, 
heir 


least 


Waterman pointed 
1¢€ desperate shortage ot scientsts, en 


that the 
would 


and technicians. He said 
number of 


decline at an 


gineers 
engineering graduates 
alarming rate during the next 
three years. 

“The defense budget has increased four 
fold and the military research and develop 


ment effort more than threefold,” he de 


clared. “The demand and urgent need for 
scientists and engineers will rise accord 
ingly. Instead, the supply is decreasing in 


inverse ratio to the demand.” 

Of the $14,000,000 asked, $5,060,000 
to be for the support of 2,100 graduate 
fellowships in the sciences and engineering, 


Was 


he said. 

“Research support has equal bearing on 
the emergency,” Dr. Waterman 
the time-lag between the discov 
ery of a basic scientific principle and its 
exploitation and application has all but 
disappeared in great technological areas, 
many of significance to defense.” 

Dr. Waterman that this 
try needs a defense in depth in research and 


Today, 


declared coun 
development. 
“This means,” 
all of our technological re 
applied 


and production 


he pointed out, “that we 
must mobilize 
research, research, 


engineering 


sources—basic 


development, 


stated. 








RELAY—This is one of 107 radio 

relay stations on the Long Lines trans- 

continental system. The relays are 
mounted on a 200-foot steel tower. 


know-how. Ideas alone can give us_ the 


vital margin of superiority in technologi 


cal warfare, and original ideas spring 
from basic research. 
“We dare not forget the lesson of the 


In 1940 the Nazis stopped their 
thought the war could be 


last war. 
They 
weapons 


research. 


won on and warfare devices al 
ready developed and in production. 
they 


research 


Three 
tried desperately to re 
effort. It was then 
three of 


years later 


store a strong 

late. They 

important military assets: microwave radar, 

the proximity and the 
‘We afford to miss.” 

August 25, 


too missed our most 


fuse, atomic bomb. 
cannot 
1951 
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INVENTION 
Improved Aviation Gasoline 
Betters Operation and Power 


> BETTER FUEL of the high-octane type 
for military and civilian airplanes is claimed 
in a composition which brought patent 
2,560,898 to Walter A. Schulze and John E. 
Mahan of Bartlesville, Okla. Phillips Petro 
leum Company, Bartlesville, been as 
signed right to this improved fuel. 

The product is what chemists call an 
isoparafhinic aviation fuel. This contains a 
relatively minor proportion of a compound 
gives rich-mixture characteristics 

undesirably affecting the other 


has 


W hich 
without 


characteristics of the fuel. The additive is 
minor portions of methyl substituted py 
ridines. 

Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 








ASTRONOMY 


Science News Letrer for 


Sun May Be Blue, Too 


Once in a blue moon, 
deep indigo blue. Caused by 


mosphere. 
> ONCE oon, there 1s 
sun 
Scientists at tl British Association fot 
the Advan nt of Science meeting in 


R. Wilson, of 


Observatory, Edinburgh, that 
’ | 


Edinburgh were assured by 


the Roy il 


the sun as well as the moon sometimes 1s 
1 deep indigo blue. It happened in Edin 
burgh on Sept. 26 of last year. This re 
markable phenomenon was first noticed 
it about 4 p when a thinning out of 
cloud enabled the solar disk to becom 


visible as a deep blue. From then on 1t 


could be seen through the cloud for con 


siderable periods up to sunset. The ph 
nomenon continued into the night when 
blue moon Was ilso observed Next 
orning, tl un was normal. 
The pl nomenon was caused by a smoke 
layer in the upper atmosphere extending 
from 30.000 to 40.000 feet which cut off 
red light whil lle wing the passage ol 
lue light. The source of this smoke layer 
is extensi forest fires burning in Al 
verta, ( inada on Sept 3 The smoke 
from these fi drifted over North Amer 


ica, across the Atlantic, over the British 


Isles and then to Europ where it 


Cross 
finally dispersed 

lo investigate the physical nature of the 
noke layer, the 36-inch reflecting telescope 
Roval Obser 


‘ blue sun By 


of the itory Was trained on 


means of in instru 
nent attached to the base of the telescope, 
different 
wavelengths and its spectrum photographed 
dat 


the light was separated into its 


By repeating the procedure at a later 


GENETICS 


the sun may also be seen as 
smoke layer in the upper at- 


in the case of the normal sun, a compart 


son of the two led to a determination of 
light 
smoke 


t each wa elength, 
layer The 
was bluing 


the actual loss of 


caused by th results 


showed that while the laver 


the sun in the visible region of the spectrum, 


it was doing the reverse in the ultraviolet 


ind reddening the sun 


The investigation showed that the par 


smoke 


and that thy 


ticles in the laver were not blue 


but transparent red light lost 


in its passage through the layer was not 


bsorbed by the particles but scattered ol 
Further, the 


transparent particles were identical in siz 


thrown to one side individual 


nd constitution, an unusual phenomenon 
in nature and a 


the laboratory. It 


difhcult one to produce in 
that thes 


ictually globul s of 


appears trans 


parent particles were 


oil produced by the distillation of wood in 


the forest fires. The peculiar property of 
the oil globules is determined by thet 
SIAC This Was ¢ ilculated to be on twenty 
five-thousandth of an inch. Such a sized 
particle could only be seen with the aid 


of a powerful microscope. 


There another 


Was system ol particles, 
localized in the smoke layer, which ab 
sorbed light of all wavelengths. Such a 


system of particles would constitute th 
carbon particles on ould expect to find 
in the smoke of fires 
The “blue sun” occurrence is not unique 
but very rare. T here have been others, 
usually connected with volcanic eruptions 
or sand storms in a desert. 
Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 


Uneven Chromosome Split 


> SCIENCI 


C hromosomes 


now has its mystery of the 
When a germ cell 
divides in the process of building up the 


missing 


human body it has always been thought that 


the 48 chromosomes or particles within 
the cells. divide exactly evenly. Now Dr 
R. A. Beatty, senior scientific officer of th 


Edinburgh University Genetics Laboratory, 
has told the British Association for the Ad 


vancement of Science that the neat picture 


of distribution of hereditary characters, 


that science has followed ever since the dis 


covery of heredity by Gregor Mendel, 1s 


not true 


With the discovery of the chromosomes 


1 classical picture was developed whereby 
the dividing fertilized germ cell equally 


distributed its chromosomes between its 
daughter body cells, which in turn again 
made an equal distribution of chromosomes 
between their daughter cells, and so on 
This makes a 


plains observed genetic phenomena beauti 
fully, but, Dr. Beatty pointed out, now that 


nice tidy picture and ex 


scientists have begun to count the chromo 


the body cells they are learning 


Some 


somes 1n 
recent counts made 
cells from dif 


it just isn’t true 


of chromosomes in human 


ferent tissues show a random deviation of 
the chromosome numbers from the expected 
48. In most cases there were less than 48, 
happened to the 


still 


though what missing 


chromosomes is invbody’s guess 


Further investigation of this unequal 


chromosome distribution situation 1s. of 


vital importance, as the Soviet school of 
Lysenkoist geneticists are claiming that it 
bears out their contentions on somatic 
body cell—inheritance. 
Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 

EVOLUTION 
Little Eohippus Not Direct 
Ancestor of the Horse 
> THI ANCESTRAL family tree of the 
horse is not what scientists have thought 
It to be. 

Prof. T. S. Westoll, Durham University 


geologist, told the British Association fot 
the Advancement of Science at Edinburgh 
that the early classical evolutionary tree of 
small dog 


sized Eohippus and tracing directly to our 


the horse, beginning in the 


present day Equinus, was all wrong. 


The direct line of descendants of Eohip 
pus led to a horse-like animal Hypohippus, 


which became extinct and so ended the 
line. It was from an offshoot of this line, 
starting a second line, and perhaps even 


from a further offshoot of the second line, 
that our modern horse, Equinus, eventual 
ly de veloped. 
Prof. Westoll 
is made up of such “finite stage” 
patterns, with starting up 
new side lines. Through a series of these ofl 


all evolution 
or blind 


believes that 


alley ofishoots 


shoots present animal stocks developed. 


Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 


METEOROLOGY 
British Rain Starts 
As Ice High Up 


> ALMOS! 
land starts out as ice, 


Dr. A. W. 


all the rain that falls on Eng 
regardless of the time 
Uni 


ot year, Brewer, Oxford 


versity meteorologist, told the British As 
sociation for the Advancement of Science 
in Edinburgh 

What happens is that there are clouds 


ol supercooled water drops and any drops 
which freeze grow rapidly because of the 
vapor on ice. Dr. Brewer 
finds that even if only 


low pressure 
a few ice particles 
quickly, they will 

particles around 
which more pieces of ice will form, later 
to fall as rain and make England green 
Previously the weather men 
furnished sufficient nuclei 
which the ice 


are formed and 


fracture into 


Zrow 
numerous 


were worried 
as to how nature 
formed. 


August 25, 


around crvstals 


Science News Letter 1951 


CLIMATOLOGY 
Climate Changed in 
1300 A.D. in Europe 


> ABOL 
change for 


Tr 1300 was a time of climatic 


northern Europe, studies of 


pieces of pottery and pollen indicate. 


as 
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Dr. Axel the National 
Museum of Copenhagen, told the British 


the Sci 


Steensberg, of 


\ssociation for Advancement of 
ce meeting in Edinburgh, that the pottery 


nd pollen show that the change in climate 


as not earlier than about 1250 and not 
ter than 1325 to 1350 
HYSICS 


Science News Letrer sor August 25, 199] 
Villages in Danish Zeeland have been 
excavated in an attempt to discover what 


happened to the climate and why. Charred 
grain and wild seeds of various Middle Ages 
throw light on the problem 


Black Death devastated 


dates may 
About this time th 
northern Europe 


Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 


Distance Best Protection 


Shielding walls of lead or concrete are not neces- 
sary as defense against rays of radioactive materials used 


in industry. 


> SHIELDING WALLS of lead or thick 
mecrete are unnecessary and, in fact, un 
esirable for protecting foundry workers 
gainst stray rays from radioactive mate 
rials used for making radiographs of metal 
stings, a British metallurgist, J. S. Blair, 
told a group of scientists al the Isotope 


lechniques Conference in Oxford, England 


walls ony CAUSE dangerous 


Shielding 
ick-scatter of the tissue-damaging rays, 


creasing the hazard to those vorking 


ithin the confines of the enclosure 


\ simpler, safer and | 
id Mr. Blair, is to draw a 


ircle, at the 


ess costly procedure, 
30-foot diameter 


ol which the radio 


source 1s placed nd to 


cente! 


ctive instruct all 


vorkmen to stay outside the circle when 


‘xposures are being made 


As the strength of the rays, following 


the inverse square law of all radiation, 
rapidly falls off with the square of the 
distance, beyond a_ 15-foot radius the 


amount of residual radiation from the com 


mercial radioelements normally employed 


in industry is so small as to be no hazard 

The steel-penetrating gamima rays of the 
radioactive isotopes of cobalt, tantalum and 
iridium are being widely employed in 
England for detecting flaws in metal cast 
this job is still 


X-rays, 


velopment 


ings, Whereas in the U. S. 
with reported 


Ltd.., 


being done largely 
kK. Fearnsick ol Isotope Ly 
Aldermanston, 


England 





VEW COMET—A greatly enlarged view of the faint 1951 comet discovered 

on August 6 by Dr. Albert G. Wilson and Robert G. Harrington of the Cali- 

ornia Institute of Technology and Mt. Wilson and Palomar Observatories 

m a photographic plate made with the 48-inch Schmidt telescope at Palomar. 

t is only one ten-thousandth of the brightness necessary to be visible to the 

iaked eye. The straight line below the comet is a star caught as the telescope 
tracked the comet. 


119 


that the use of 


1 more practical proposi 


Mr. Fearnside believes 
radioelements is 
tion, as a small, easily maneuverable cylinder 
of metal, under 
takes the place of the bulky and unwieldy 


X-ray 


Chis makes a great diflerence in the cost 


an inch in each dimension, 


machines. 


ind time factors, especially when welds 
and repairs are to be radiographed in 


awkward situations on the job. Sometimes 


it may three weeks to set up an 


X-ray machine to radiograph a particularly 


require 


iwkward installation, whereas the same 
job can be set up in a matter of minutes 
with a gamma ray source. 

Science News Letter, August 25, 195) 
MEDICINE 
Pain in the Chest 
Not Always from Heart 
> MANY PEOPLE think that chest pain 


is a sure sign of heart disease. But this is 


not necessarily true 


Only a minority of individuals who seek 
medical advice for chest pain have heart 
the American Heart Association 
declares in the edition of its 


for physicians, “EXAMINATION Oo} 


disease,” 
first revised 
manual 
roe Heart.” 

Of course the who has a 
his chest will be 


sician to find out what is causing the pain 


person pain in 


wise to consult his phy 


\ check with vour doctor is wise in case 
of other symptoms which you may think 
have nothing to do with your heart dis 


ase. So-called indigestion, for example, may 


a sign of stomach cancer or of heart 
disease. 

The symptoms and signs of heart disease 
may be 


much like those of disorders 
organs, the Heart Association 
Trouble with blood circulation 
is often chiefly by 
in other organs than the heart. Examples 
are the lungs, kidneys, brain, stomach and 
hands 


very 
of other 
points out. 


shown disturbances 


intestinal tract, liver and feet and 


The heart and blood vessels, furthermore, 


be involved secondarily by other dis 


may 
eases such as gland disorders, diet defici 
encies, anemia, infection and cancer 


Because of all this, your doctor will not 


your heart,” as 


be satished just to “check 
many a patient asks. The doctor will take 
a careful history and make a_ thorough 


physical examination to find whether your 
heart is all right or in trouble. 

Many a 
by a sudden poundimg or palpitation of the 
heart or a feeling that the heart has missed 
1 beat. When a regular heart rhythm is 
momentarily interrupted by an early beat 
followed by a premature contrac 
Doctors 
In most cases it is of 


person is unnecessarily worried 


pause, a 


tion, or beat, has occurred. call 
this an extrasystole. 
no importance, but if you notice this often, 
so he can make a careful 


whether or not 


doctor 
examination to determine 
there is anything wrong with your heart 

1951 


sce your 


Science News Letter, August 25, 
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Creosoted Lumber 
Now May Be Glued 


> CREOSOTED PIECES of lumber can be 


glued together to form heavy structural 
timbers by a method on which a patent 
has been issued by the government. Unul 


this method was developed it was thought 


glue c reosoted wood 


impossibl. te 

In th 
ire to be glued together to form the heavy 
creosoted in the usual manner, 


process, pieces ol lumber which 
timbers are 
even to the extent of high impregnation 
lavers of the to be 


removed by dressing or plan 


Then thin surfaces 


by ynded are 


ing. The procedure from then on 1s the 
same as for untre ited wood. 

When wood 1s creosoted by the pressure 
method, creosote coated fibers are formed 
near the surface. Fibers deeper within the 
vood ha received creosote only by pene 
tration. The dressing process removes the 

osot dh resulting in surtaces 

it gi ld 

Inventors Fred Denig, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and Walt P. Arnold, Orrville, Ohio 
They I iwarded pat nt 563.821. Rights 
have been assigned to Koppers Company, 


Inc., Pittsburgh 


Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 
MARINE BIOLOGY 
Living Organisms Exist 
Six Miles Under Water 
> TINY living organisms exist in the 
famous Philippine Trough, one of the deep 
st parts ot the ocean, SIX ind one halt 


miles below the surtace where the pressure 


is more than 15,000 pounds per square inch 
Dr. Claude E. ZoBell, 

microbiology it the 

Institution of 


professor oft marine 


University of Cal 


(ceanogra 


tormia’s Scripps 


phy is presently aboard the Danish scien 
tific vessel Galathea in mid-Pacific and 1 
ported their existence 

In a letter to colleagues he revealed that 


} } 


living bacteria have been found in sediment 
’ 


ocea 


bottom of the 
10,380 


cores taken from the 
off the 
Wout 
Dr. ZoBell’s letter reported that he found 
100,000 gram 
The is a little 


h ive 


Philippines at 
35.000 feet 
bacteria 


ipproximately per 


of mud in one core number 


might 
colleagu Ss sav. 


larger than he been expected 
to find, 


Although it has been susp cted that there 


ire living things in the great deeps, the 
presence of bacteria in the recent cores 1s 
bits of conhrming 


one of the first direct 
: 
I 


‘vidence. To live at such depths, under 


tremendous pressures 


ind in very cold 


Waters, creatures must be very specially 
idapted to their environment 
Using apparatus he designed himself, 


Dr. ZoBell has been able to reproduce the 


bottom conditions of great pressure and 


Science News Letter for August 25, 195] 


low temperature in his laboratory aboard 
ship. The samples were transferred to his 
pressure bombs, elevated to 15,000 pounds 
per square inch, and there, under conditions 
identical with those of the natural environ 
ment, showed active 


ZA Bell 


bacterial growth, Dr 
wrote. 
Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 


NUTRITION 


You Can Use Chicken 
For Thrifty Main Dish 


> CHICKEN will be plentiful and should 
be a good buy for protein food this coming 
month, the U. S. Agricul 
ture reports. For families who nevertheless 
find that chicken takes 
the food budget, and for those who are 


Department of 
a big slice out of 
growing tired of fried, roasted and stewed 


chicken, Agriculture Department's 
home economists suggest chicken scrapple. 


the 


It makes a thrifty main dish as well as a 
good one, they say, and give the follow 
ing recipe 

Ingredients for 8 servings: 3 cups 
chicken broth; | tablespoon all-purpose 
Hour; | cup corn meal; teaspoon salt 
or | teaspoon if the broth has not been 
salted; ‘4 teaspoon poultry seasoning; 2 


cups ground or chopped cooked chicken 

lo make: Heat half the broth in a double 
oiler. Blend flour, corn meal, salt, and 
poultry seasoning; mix with the remaining 
cold broth. Slowly stir the corn meal mix 


ture into the hot broth. Cook, stirring un 
thickens. for 30 
Str in 


Cook 


the 


tl the mixture 
chicken. 
well-greased loaf pan. Cool 
When firm, cut 
and fry in 


with 


longer 
! 


minutes or 
Pour into a 
quickly and 
Roll 
hot fat 


chicken gravy. 


refrigerate 
flour 
brown. 


in slices. slices in 


a little untl Serve 


Scrapple is a Pennsylvania Dutch dish, 


usually made with pork. 

Other protein foods besides chicken 
which should be good buys because of 
plentiful supplies are fresh and _ frozen 


hsh, cottage cheese, nonfat dry milk solids 
(powdered skimmilk) and peanut butter. 
Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 


MEDICINE 


Drugs Can Conquer 
Spotted Fever Deaths 


> DEATHS from Rocky Mountain spotted 
¢ practically eradicated,” 
University of Maryland 
declare. The means for 
the three antibiotic 


fever can now 
five doctors at the 
School ot Medicine 


iccomplishing this are 


drugs, chloromycetin, aureomycin and 
terramycin. Terramycin, a relative new 
comer to the group, seems as effective in 
this disease as the other two, the Univer 
sity of Maryland physicians, Drs. A. M. 
Powell, M. J. Snyder, J. V. Minor, J. P. 
Benson and T. E. Woodward, find. 
Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 
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IN SCIE 


Pressure Changes May 
Help Predict Tornadoes 





> TORNADOES MAY be predicted in time 
enough to permit adequate warnings as ; 
work being done at St. Louis 
Dr. Edward M. Brooks. 


Dr. Brooks used a speeded up barograph 
which gives in greater detail sudden changes 
in barometric pressure. He confirmed, using 
this instrument, that a sudden rise takes 
place just before a thunderstorm breaks 
and he discovered that the rear side of a 
thunderstorm or shower may a much 
sharper drop in pressure. 


result of 
University by 


have 


Dr. Brooks is seeking proot of his theory 
that a tornado is surrounded by a low pres 
miles and that tor 
nadoes may occur when the pressure drops 


sure area of about ten 


ibruptly in the first portion of a thunder 
strong 


storm if, at the same time, there is < 
wind blowing into the storm. 
Now Dr. Brooks is waiting for a tornads 
tornads 
out his 


He believes that work done on a 
itselt 


theory. 


is all he needs now to bear 


Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 


ENGINEERING 
New Storage Battery 
Uses Lead-Silver Alloy 


> A NEW storage battery for automobiles, 
which give service longer 
than present types, has a unique grid. This 
is a framework of a lead-silver alloy with 
filled composition in 
form as 


will vears of 


with a lead 


the 


spaces 


paste active material. 


Important also is the use of a milder 
electrolyte, which in reacting with the lead 
paste material with expense 
to the battery life. Also important are sep 
arators to insulate the positive and negative 
plates in the battery. They are made of a 
special plastic material which has proved 
eficient and enduring than those 
rubber. 

The new battery was developed by the 
Electric Battery Company, Phila 
delphia. 


does so less 


more 
made ot wood or 


Storage 
The lead-silver grid was developed to 


minimize the problem of battery failure due 
to overcharging. It was tested over a six 


vear period in an experimental battery 
which contained two cells with the new 
grids and a cell with the conventional 
lead-antmony grid. At the end of the test. 
the new grids had many months of life 
left while two sets of the conventiona 


grids had been worn out. 


Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 
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NUTRITION 


Shark Meat Made 
Suitable for Food 


become a more im 


with a 


> SHARK meat may 
portant human food process of 
preparation for canning which brought 
patent 2,564,487 to Perry W. Mader and 
Gerstle I. Mader, Robertsdale, Ala. Rights 
are assigned to Food Research Institute, 
Inc., of Alabama. 

Fresh shark 


is toxic to men and dogs but shark meat 


meat, these inventors say, 
is quite wholesome in the dried state or 
when semi-putrid. It is used in parts of 
the but only when it has 
become partly dried. This new 
process removes from fresh meat the chemi 
cals cause toxicity. The meat, 
sull can be preserved in cans 
and eaten with safety at any 


is boiled in 


world as food 


rotten ofr 
which the 
fresh, then 
time. 

The trimmed meat 
kettle. A sudden release of a large amount 
of carbon dioxide in the boiling water 1s 
provided. Then the pot 1s allowed to boil 
The harmful in 
meat 


an open 


ume. 


the sh 


for a limited 


over 


gredients in irk are carried 
out in the overboiling. 


Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 


GENERAL SCIENCE 


NSF May Take Over 
AEC Fellowships 


> MOST of the controversial Atomic En 
ergy Commission fellowship program will 
probably be taken over by the new National 
Science Foundation in 1952-53, if Congress 
provides the funds to NSF. Only specialized 
fellowships, providing for study of direct 
use of the atomic energy program, will be 
continued by AEC. 

One stumbling block in the transfer of 
the fellowship program, is the matter of 
security clearances required by law. 
The National Science Foundation wants 
to steer as clear as possible of fellowship 


now 


programs which require clearance by the 
FBI. At present the approximately 300 
AEC fellows must be checked by the 
FBI. 


A second stumbling block is the matter 
of appropriations. NSF has asked Congress 
for $14,000,000 for the present fiscal year, 
but this not finally on as 
yet. (See p- 117.) It has not been decided 
whether AEC or NSF would provide the 
money for the fellowships. 

Officials of AEC that 
their fellowships were for general ex 
tion in science. They point out that, at the 
time the fellowship program was started, 
no other agency could do the job, which 


has been acted 


most of 


luca 


the Say 


Science News Letter for August 25, 1951 


was considered vital to the long-range de- 
fense of the country. Now, say these off- 
cials, the NSF, set up to do that sort of 
job, can carry on. 

Shortly after the AEC program was be- 
gun, Congress required that all students 
be checked by the F. B. 1. The National 
Research Council, which administered the 
program, protested and bowed out of the 
picture, except as advisers. The program 
now is administered by AEC’s Oak Ridge 
Nuclear Studies. 


Science News Letter, August 75, 1751 


Institute of 


CHEMISTRY 
New Test for Alkali 
Shows Soil Toxicity 


> WHETHER or not alkali in the soil 


will interfere with the growing of plants 


may now be determined in 60 hours in 
many cases. 

\ new test dev eloped under the direction 
of Dr. Roy Overstreet, professor of soil 


the University of California’s 


Agriculture, can check the soil 


chemistry at 
Ce lege ot 


any time of year in the laboratory. Mate 
rials necessary for correcting alkali soils 
can then be applied before a crop is 
planted. 

“This is not a test of soil fertility,” Dr. 


measure ot 
fertile 


Overstreet emphasized. It is a 
soil toxicity. Alkali soils are usually 
after the salts are removed.” 

The test can also check the efficiency and 
speed of materials used to correct an alkali 
soil. 

Radish seedlings are used in Dr. Over 
street’s test. Thirty-six hours after germina 
tion the seedlings are placed in a sample 
of alkali soil. The growth in the next 24 
hours tells whether the contains 
much alkali. Too much sodium and sodium 
salts in the soil inhibit plant growth. 
underway 


soil too 


are now 


can be applied to 


Further experiments 
to find out if this 
other types of soils. 

Science News Letter, August 25, 1751 
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INVENTION 


Lawn Leaves Powdered 
To Make Humus 


> LEAVES fallen from trees on the lawn 
are picked up, reduced to fine particles and 
returned to the grass to make humus by 
a manually-operated sweeper and disinte 
grator invented by Arvid Bjorklund, Minne 
apolis, Minn., on which patent 2,564,352 
was issued. 


It has a like a for 
pushing, and geared wheels to operate the 


handle lawn mowel! 


mechanism. It has rotating brushes much 
like a carpet sweeper to gather up the 
leaves. Inside is a disintegrator which in 
cludes a rotor with teeth. These convert 


the leaves into fine particles which are 
passed downward to the lawn. 


Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 
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CHEMISTRY 
Sulfur Recovered from 
Industrial Gases 


> PART of the present shortage of sulfur 
may be met by a process for the recovery 
of the essential element from hydrogen 
sulfide and sulfur dioxide given off in cer- 
tain industrial particularly in 
refining petroleum oil and natural gas. The 
recovery of the sulfur in these by-product 
gases will not only obtain a valuable prod 
uct but also prevent air pollution with gases 
harmful to animals and plants. 

The inventors of this improved process 
for sulfur recovery are Robert Vose Town 
end, Arlington, N. J., and Donald Hoyt 
Kelly, New Hyde Park, N. Y. Allied 
Chemical and Dye Corporation of New 
York City has acquired the rights to the 
patent, 2,563,437. 

The process consists in passing the hydro 


processes, 


gen sulfide through a solution made by con 
tacting sulfur dioxide with a dilute aqueous 
aluminum and _ sulfuric 


solution of sulfate 


and sulfurous acid. Elemental sulfur settles 
out. 

Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 
CHEMISTRY 


Four Raw Materials 
May Increase Cortisone 


arthritis suffere: 


> CORTISONE for 


now can become a reality instead of a hope. 


every 


Final steps in synthesizing it from four 

substances abundant in nature have been 

taken by chemists at Merck and Co. 
Cortisone by the new process will not 


be quickly plentiful. The process must be 
improved, supplies of raw materials must 
be assured and facilities for production 
must be built. But the availability of more 
cortisone for the future is now assured. 

Merck chemists responsible for this feat 
are Drs. John M. Chemerda, E. M. Chamber 
lin, E. H. Wilson and Max Tishler. 

The four natural substances they started 
with are from the 
Mexican yam, stigmasterol from soy beans 
and cholesterol from the spinal columns 
of cattle and from wool fat. 

First and most difficult step of synthesiz 


ergosterol, diosgenin 


ing an allopregnane compound from these 
chemicals announced by the Merck 
group in May. Now they report (JourNAL, 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL Society, August) the 
final steps involving transformation of the 


Was 


allopregnane compound into cortisone. 
In the same issue of the chemical jour 
nal, Harvard scientists announce comple 
tion of the final links between a 
chemical made from simple starting mate 
reactions 


steroid 


rials and a series of chemical 
known to produce cortisone. The Harvard 


work was done by two research teams, one 


headed by Prof. Louis F. Fieser and the 
other by Prof. Robert B. Woodward. 
Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 








ASTRONOMY 


Science News Letrret 


Jupiter Now Prominent 


Brightest object in the sky, this planet is easy to lo- 
cate low in the east on September evenings. Deneb-Vega- 
Altair form large triangle high overhead. 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


> FOR THE fi tl in several mont 
the planet Jupit now iIppe irs on the 
ompanying map which shows th 
ning ski if 0 10 o'clock, your own 
kind of standas time, on Sept | nd an 
} I! l { riddle ol th mont 
Add ' on « light 
Witl y Te ~{ minus >» f 
xceeding 1 rillian ny star or other 
planet me 1S] it is easv to locat i 
tl constellation of Pis¢ the fish 
Directly y Pisc quadrilateral 
rs forms t great square” in Pegasu 
the winged hor The northernmost star 
in the equal t 1s Nn one to tl left 
I it is resting on } corner. 18 actu 1] 
not in Pegasu in the neighboring 
group of And 
\ Pega comes to Cvyg 
tl van ae rirst magnitud 
illed Den hi tands clos t 
enitl It 1s t th top ofl the norther! 
ross, tl I I vhich extends t ra 
tl vuthw st of the « 
) Lyra, the lyre, is Vega, brightest stat 
1S! tl ung Toward th t 


Veg \lt ! 1 large triang 
{ stars, n rhead, which 1 
Star Near Horizon 

t first gnitud isible tl 
nings, th igh I] near the hort 

VY that git is « nsiderably dit 
ol iccount ol gi ter thickn rt 


orbing atmosphere through which it h 


pass. In the northwest there ts Arcturt 
in Bootes, tl bear-driver, which was hig 
nt ut tl ginning of sum 


Capella, in Auriga, the charioteer, 1s 


in the nort *. first harbinger of t 
right stars that o1 it the winter ¢ 
ning sk 

| ird of is Fomalhaut, in Pisci 
\ustrinus, a outhern fish, which is low 
mm «oth outh. Only in late summer ind 
autumn does thi outherly group cor 


into view for us in th 


ening 
In addition to Jupiter, the planet M 


cury makes a brief appearance in Septen 
er, though just betor unrise rather tl 
in th ening. On Sepr. 16 it wi 
farthest west of the sun, and then wil 
en it dawn ow in th ist n 


the star Regulus, in | 


conspicuous in oul 
unul a month igo, Is In 
on Sept ind invisibl 
nd of September it wil 
enough 
isible lov in the east 
vill be very f 
1.2, so il will be easv t 


llowed into the 


In September Mars 1s 


3 


tions of Cancer, the ci 
lion. It rises a few hours 
taint, of 


nitude, and will not be 


latively 


ill be in the western « 
eginning of September, 
isible, and on the 29tl 


evond the sun 


Origin of Drawings 


Venus 


th Hon 


vestern evening sky 


line with the sun 
However, by the 
| hav 
it it wall 


moved fat 
also be 
before sunrise. It 
magnitude minus 


» locate, and may 


SKV after sunrise 


in the constella 
ab, and Leo, the 
ahead of the sun 
mag 
Saturn 


the second 
prominent. 
vening sky at the 
though not easily 


1 will be directly 


\ perennial pu ng those who 
beginning to study tl stars 1s how 
nyone ever saw any resemblance between 
the stars of the constellation of Aquila, for 
example, ind an eagle: or between those 
Aquarius, which is shown on our maps 
in the southe ist, and in vitl ao jal 
from which a stream of water is flowing 
Yet, on the old star maps, this is the way 
tl re pictured, while other groups 
d jually far-fetched interpretations 
\ tuall tl nN ng . go back to 
fumou irtist and ngraver of th early 
6th century, Albrecht Durer otf Nurem 
erg. Of cours tl have been oditied 
n the passing vears since his time, and 
‘ new const la rons | i\ ) ) idded, 
the essential appearance of such groups 
(Orion, the Grr t KR r Pegasus, (Cassio 
pea and others 1 ul uch as Durer 








-: 
BOOTES 


Arcturus 


ACULES 


CANES 
VENATIC! 


Long betore the birth of Christ, the 


Egyptians, and the Chinese as well, made 
outlines of the constellations. Probably the 


names of many of the groups we use origi 


nated in Mesopotamia. In Greece, Homer 


ind Hesiod mentioned many of these 
There grew up a mythology connected with 
the stars, though it is not known just how 
they did picture the figures around the 
stars 

About 127 B.C., a 
Hipparchus, catalogued the principal stars 
His successor, Claudius Ptolemy of Alex 
andria, Egypt, published these in 136 A.D 
in his great work, which is known as the 
Almagest Arabic translation 
through which it first became known to 


48 principal 


Greek astronomer, 


from its 


European science. He listed 


constellations 


Published in 1515 

It was m 1515 that Durer published two 
star maps, one for the northern hemisphere 
of the sky and the other for the southern, 
in the \ mathematician 
named Heinfogel, laid out 


form of wood cuts. 
of Nuremberg, 
the stars, according to Ptolemy’s list, but 
Durer’s genius was responsible for the 
hgures around them 

In 1603 


published a famous set of star maps, called 


Johann Baver, of Augsburg, 
& & 


the Uranometria, in which he introduced 


the practice, stull followed, of designating 


stars by a Greek letter, in order of bright 
ness within the constellation, followed by 
the Latin name (in the genitive case) of 


the group. Thus Deneb, as the brightest 


star in Cygnus, is alpha Cygnmi. For the 


hgures, Bayer closely followed Durer, as 
did later astronomers who also published 


Thus, the Durer figures became 


that 


Star maps 
classic, and it is fortunate they origi 
nated with so able an artist 


However, there have been many attempts 


to introduce other hgures around the stars 
St. Bede, 
in 735 and is generally known as “The 
Venerable . 


the English theologian, who died 


Bede. was dissatished with 
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Christians using the old pagan names, and 
proposed that the 12 constellations of the 
rodiac, through which move the sun and 
planets, should be named after the apostles. 

This was actually done by Julius Schiller, 
of Augsburg, a friend of Bayer’s, who pub 
lished his own Christian star maps in 
1627. Aries the ram, for example, became 
St. Peter, since it is considered as the first 
of the zodiacal constellations. Lyra was 
turned into the manger, Cygnus into the 
cross, and Cassiopeia into Mary Magdalene. 

\ different sort of reform was attempted 
later in the 1I7th century by Erhardt 
Weigel, of the University of Jena, who 
wanted to make the constellations repre 


sent the coats of arms of the various royal 
families of Europe 
The latest such attempt came about a 
decade ago when an English journalist, 
\. P. Herbert, who was member of Parlia 
ment for Oxford University, but was better 
<nown as a contributor to Punch, seriously 
proposed a new set of constellations. One 
of his ideas was that the stars in Aquila, 
ind the nearby group of Delphinus, the 
dolphin, should be called the Music Makers, 
nd individual stars in it named after Bach, 
Mozart and other great musicians. Draco, 
the dragon, in the northern sky, he wanted 
to call the Tyrants, and name the stars 
Hitler, Attila, etc. Needless to say, this idea 
vas soon forgotten and the old names are 


GENETICS 


Blood Group 


> A TENTH human character has been 
idded to the nine others for which the 
nanner of inheritance is known. The new 
haracter of known inheritance is a blood 
group named Kidd, or Jk*, after the baby in 
vhich it was first identified last year in 
Boston, Mass. Of the other nine, seven are 
ilso blood groups. The others are ability 
to taste phenyl thiocarbamide, a chemical 
intensely bitter to some persons and taste 


“Face South 
SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 






HERCULES 
LA 
SE 





OPHIUCRUS 





WEST > 


sull with us, as they probably will be for 
a long time to come. 


Celestial Time Table for September 
Sept. EST 


I 7:49 a.m. Now moon, with annular 


eclipse of sun visible in 
North Carolina and Virginia 
and partial 


over eastern U. S 


eclipse — visible 


3 10:00 a.m. Venus between earth and 
sun 
8 1:16 p.m. Moon in first quarter 
10 2:22 a.m Algol (variable star in Per 
seus) at minimum brightness 
11 3 p.m. Moon nearest, distance 228 
200 miles 
12 «ti:11 p.m. Algol at minimum 
15 7:38 a.m. Full moon 
7:59 p.m Algol at minimum 
16 «1:00 a.m. Mercury farthest west ot 
sun—visible for a few days 
as morning sta! 
9:04 p.m. Moon passes Jupiter 
18 3:48 p.m. Algol at minimum 
22 11:13 p.m. Moon in last quarter 
23 3:38 p.m. Sun over equator, autumnal 


equinox which marks begin 
ning of autumn in northern 

hemispher« 
3:00 p.m. Moon farthest, distance 251 

200 mules 
27 3:32 p.m. Moon passes Mars 
11:40 p.m 
8:57 p.m. New moon 


Moon passes Venus 


Subtract one hour for CST, two hours tot 
MST, and three tor PST. 
Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 


Inheritance 


less to others, and the secretion of the ABO 
antigens in saliva. 

The way in which the new blood group 
is inherited is reported (Nature, Aug. 4) 
by an international research team of scien 
tists. Two members of the group are at the 
Medical Research Council, Blood Group 
Research Unit, Lister Institute, London. 
They are Drs. R. R. Race and Ruth Sanger. 
The Americans are at the Blood Grouping 


123 


Laboratory, Children’s Medical Center, 
Boston, Mass. They are: Drs. Fred H. Allen, 
Jr., Louis K. Sevely Nied 


ziela. 


Diamond and 


The Kidd group is dominant, they found; 
two parents having it may have children 
who lack it, but two parents negative to 
it cannot have a baby who is positive. 

The new blood group antigen is present 
in the red blood cells of 77°, of Americans 
and the same proportion in England. 
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PHYSIOLOGY 
If You Look at Eclipse 
Take Care of Your Eyes 


>» IF YOU LOOK at the solar eclipse Sat 
urday morning, Sept. | (See SNL, July 
28), be sure to protect your eyes. Even 
though the sun will rise partially eclipsed 
for many in the central and eastern states, 
observers should look at this heav enly show 
through several layers of overexposed pho 
tographic film or a piece of glass densely 
smoked by candle flame. 

Each solar eclipse takes its tragic toll 
of vision. The delicate interior membranes 
of the eye cannot withstand even the partial 
ly eclipsed glare of the sun without special 
protection, reports the Better Vision Insti 
tute. 

Sunglasses, and even welder’s goggles, 
afford inadequate protection. Ninety-nine 
percent of the sport glasses that people buy 
transmit over 80°% of the light and are 
totally inadequate for looking at the sun, 
reports the Joint Committee on Industrial 
Ophthalmology of the American Medical 
\ssociation and the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology. 

People sometimes try to protect thet 
eyes while looking at an eclipse by peep 
ing through their fingers or through a pin 
hole in a card. Such methods are usually 
inadequate if the glare is bright. 
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INVENTION 


Better Concentrated Coffee 
With Steam Treatment 


> BETTER COFFEE of the concentrated 
type is promised by Lee Nutting, Berkeley, 
Calif., by a process to retain full flavor on 
which he was awarded patent 2,562,206 
Rights are assigned to Hills Bros. Coffee, 
Inc., San Francisco. In his method the 
ground roasted coffee is treated with steam 
to remove the volatile constituents. These 
are collected from the steam and returned 
to the beverage brewed from the coffee 
after the brew has been greatly reduced 
in volume by an evaporation method. The 
mixture is then completely dried to give 
the final product. 

Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 
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FREEDOM BALLOONS—These are the pillow-like plastic balloons used 
to send freedom messages to the people behind the iron curtain. “Svoboda” 
is Czech for freedom. Here the balloons are being inflated. 


METEOROLOGY 


Freedom Balloons Aime 


> BALLOONS rrving messages 

don ) peop hind the Iron Curtain 
n ) ul a t the desired target will 
good chan they will get thet 
Knowledg f upper air flow, th 
inges ich might occur in it b 1S 
iluences from over a_ wide 

nd iriations which already exist 

in the pattern can tell the balloon fly 
here his messages will go and how long 

thev will take to get there 

Various irsting devices, set for the 

proper time, can bring the messages to 


irth on the desired target. Some bursting 


devices pressure principle, 


operate on the 


bursting at a pre-determined height. By 


computing the trajectory of the balloon in 


idvance, which can be done accurately, it 


is possible to know at just what altitud 
the balloon should burst so the messages 
will rought t¢ ith at the proper 
point 

Balloons can travel long distances, as 
th Japanes demonstrated during World 
War II, when they launched balloons d 
signed to set fires in the American Pacitx 
Northwest. However, the greater the dis 
tance, the ss likelihood one balloon will 
hit tl rget. [his can solved by send 
ing out a greater number of balloons 


LOPISts ind cosmic ray 


specialists use helium in the balloons they 


nd into the upper atmosphere to collect 
information. Hydrogen is the gas being 
used in the balloons now being sent into 
the Iron Curtain countries. 

Balloons are now being made of three 
types of material—plastic, natural rubber 
ind neoprene, a synthetic rubber. This 
will probably be the first chance people 
hind the Iron Curtain will have to see 
this new American synthetic. Ultraviolet 


rays do damage to natural rubber, but the 
neoprene balloons avoid this trouble. 
1951 


new 
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INVENTION 


Grass Fires Put Out by 
Tractor-Trailed Dirt Blower 


> FIRES IN fields of grass, grain or low 
rush may be extinguished with a trailer 

1 farm tractor which picks up fine dirt 
from the ground and discharges it on the 
x“ rapers positioned 
thead of a the earth 
to a fine dirt which the brush can pick 
up. A 
through a discharge spout which is pivoted 
so that it 


burning materials 


rotary brush reduce 


suction fan blows the collection out 


can be swung from the rear to 


awarded 


either side. Patent 2,561,701 was 
to John E. Hurlbert, Dishman, Wash. 
Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 





@® RADIO 


1951, 3:15-3:30 p.m. EDT 
“Adventures in Scie with Watson Davis 

director of Science Service, over Columbia Broad- 

casting System. 
Dr. W. Albert 


Saturday, Sept. 1, 





Noyes, Jr., chairman, Depart- 
ment of Chemistry, University of Rechester and 
chairman, Division of Chemistry and Chemical 
Technology, National Research Council, will dis- 


cuss “World Chemical Conclave.” 





PHYSIOLOGY 


2,000,000 Filters 
Function in the Kidneys 


have read dramatic re 


> MANY of 
ports of lives being saved by artificial kid 


you 


neys. You may have been surprised at the 
large, bulky apparatus which obviously is 
much larger than the kidneys in the human 
body. This is not so surprising when you 
learn that the two million little filtering 
kidney would, if stretched 
out, four A simple 
explanation of the construction and func 
tioning of the kidneys is given by the Ih 
State Medical Society as follows: 
The chemical waste products of the diet 
are eliminated by the kidneys. When these 
functioning properly, a 
known as 


units in the 


extend about miles. 


Nnois 


organs are not 
condition 
nephritis. It is often called Bright's disease 
after the famous London physician, Dr. 
Richard Bright, who, in 1827, correlated 
swelling body (dropsy) with co 
agulation of urine on boiling, and inflam 
kidneys. 


develops which is 


tissues 


mation of 

Normally there are two kidneys, one on 
either side of the spinal column. They are 
bean-shaped, located in the upper part of 
the abdomen, beneath the diaphragm, be 
hind the stomach and directly in front of 
the muscles of the back. The kidneys are 
each connected to the bladder by two long 
known as the and their 

function is to act as a filter in 
removing waste products from the blood 


tubes, ureters, 


primary 


stream. 

The kidneys may be considered the most 
important chemical laboratory in the body, 
as they not only filter the waste products 
but conserve the body's minerals and salts 
and keep body fluids and chemicals in bal 
ance. They are so important that all the 
blood in the body, 11 to 13 pints, circulates 
through them every three minutes for the 
purpose of being freed of its waste prod 
ucts. 

The filtering units of the kidneys are 
called glomeruli. They are clusters of 
blood vessels. As the blood circulates through 
the kidneys and finally through the little 
clusters or glomeruli, the waste products 
are selectively transferred from the blood 
into tiny funnel-like tubes, known as kid 
ney tubules. In addition to the waste prod 
ucts, large quantities of water, sugar and 
salt pass into these tubules. This is known 
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through the tubules, the water, salt and 
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ugar essential to the body are reabsorbed 
hrough the walls of these tubules to main 


iin the normal body chemistry. The waste 


oducts, however, that cannot be used 
gain continue to pass down the tubules 
MEDICINE 


Young Heart 


> MEN WHO get heart disease before 
they are 40 seem at least 10 years older 
than they are. 

This is “one of the most striking observa 


tions” made on a group of 100 heart patients 
aged 23 to 40 and reported in the JourNAL 
OF THE AMERICAN MeEpicaL AssocIATION 
(Aug. 4). 

The 100 patients came from all parts of 
the country east of the Rocky Mountains 
to be studied by eight medical scientists at 
the Massachusetts General Hospital and 
Harvard Medical School, Boston. 

Besides looking older than their years, 
the under-40 heart patients were shorter 
and wider than a control group of healthy 
persons the same age. They were of meso 
morphic (muscular) body build with an 
increased chest diameter from front to 
back, but they did not weigh more, on the 
iverage, than the healthy control group. 

Most of the acute attacks in this 
group of patients occurred during the tme 
of day when are at work, 
7:30 a.m. the 


heart 


people 
This, 


most 


to 7 p.m. doctors 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


Scrence News Letter for August 25, 1951 
and down the ureters into the bladder. 
When anything interferes with these 
filters, such blocking or plugging, the 
waste products are not properly processed, 


as 


inflammation develops and we have the 
cendition known as_ nephritis. 
Science News letter, August 25, 1951 


Victims Old 


state, does not prove a direct cause and 
effect relation between effort and heart 
disease but makes it reasonable to conclude 
that activity may influence the rate of 
currence of heart attacks. 

Heart attacks occur more often 
late fall, winter and early spring. 

Almost two-thirds, 64 Ps of the patients 
had symptoms before the acute attack. In 
95°/, of the cases, pain over the heart or 
under the breastbone on just before 
the acute attack. 

Of the 97 men 
were of British 
were Jews. 

Each clue suggested by the findings 
these patients must be carefully studied, the 


Oc- 


in the 


came 


women, 32 
t= 


three 
mixture 


and 


Isles and 


on 


doctors stress, since each clue may bring 
closer the final solution of the cause of 
coronary heart disease. 

Members of the research team are: Dr. 
M. M. Gertler, Comdr. M. M. Driskell 
(MC) U. S. N., Drs. E. F. Bland, S. M. 
Garn, J. Lerman, S. A. Levine, H. B. 
Sprague and P. D. White. 
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Good Fuel from Lignite 


> AMERICA’S vast deposits of lignite give 
promise of becoming a valuable fuel with 
a new process revealed by the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines that reduces it to a char of high 
heating value and at the same time yields 
crude coal tar from which many coal tar 
products can be obtained. 

The process can be used also to make 
valuable fuel and obtain coal tar products 
from the low-grade non-coking bituminous 
coal with which the western United States 
is well supplied. According to V. F. Parry, 
chief of the Bureau’s laboratories at Den 
ver, Colo., where the process was devel 
oped, it is applicable to any coal of lesser 
rank than high volatile bituminous B, a 
bracket that encompasses 90°/, of all west 
ern coal. 

The process, as described by Mr. Parry, 
consists in crushing the lignite or other 
non-coking coal into particles of one-quar- 
ter-inch or less in size. The material 
then “boiled” at 350 degrees Fahrenheit in 
a fluidized dryer that uses the hot products 
of combustion or flue gas as the heating 
.edium. 

Then the hot dry 
carbonizing reactor, 


is 


moved to a 
it is burned 


fuel 
where 


1S 


with air at a temperature of 950 degrees 
Fahrenheit to extract the coal tar and ob 
tain a char. The bone-dry char has a heat 
ing value about 50°, greater than raw lig- 
nite containing 35°, moisture. Also it has 
a weight of only 45°, of the raw lignite. 

Raw lignite, known also as brown coal, 
is now mined and used in the United States 
in a quantity approaching 3,000,000 tons a 
year. It is used, however, largely in regions 
relatively near where it is produced because 
it deteriorates rapidly in the As mined, 
if contains from 30 to 40 ot moisture, 
and when dried in air it slacks and ignites. 

The principal known deposit of lignite 
the United States in North Dakota 

about two-thirds of that mined is 
produced that state. South Dakota, 
Montana and Texas have considerable sup- 
plies. The 
first commercial application at a new alumi- 
The char 
o provide power 
the 


in 
and 


18 
in 


new process will be given its 


num smelting plant in Texas. 
will 
generators 


obtained be used 
to drive to 
quantities of electricity required 
num making. 
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METALLURGY 
Aluminum-Magnesium 
Casting Alloys Made 


ALUMINUM-magnesium alloys, suitable 
for either chill or sand casting, which have 


high tensile strength and ductility, are 
made by a process on which Charles B. 
Willmore, North Aurora, Ill., received 
patent 2,564,044. William Jobbins, Inc., 


Ill., 

The chief difference between chill cast 
ing and sand casting lies in the of 
heat loss through the mold walls. In molds 
of sand it is slower than in permanent 
molds of metals or other materials in 
which the so-called chill casting takes place. 
Chill casting usually has the effect of de 
creasing grain of the par 
tucularly they are composed of an 
aluminum 


of Aurora, was awarded the patent. 


rate 


size cast alloys, 
when 
base. 


these alloys, 
by 


se 


In aluminum-magnesium 
the magnesium content is less than 9 
weight. The improved properties are 
cured by the addition of very small quan 
tities of titanium, beryllium, boron, and 
manganese or chromium. The castings have 
the desired improved physical properties 
without any following heat treatment. 
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Learn Another 
LANGUAGE 
Quickly, Naturally 


byLINGUAPHONE 


The World’s Standard Conversa- 
tional Method 
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Forces, Government Service. 


You Can Learn Any One of 29 Languages in 
Just 20 Minutes a Day! 


Linguaphone is the natural way to learn 
a language. You hear both men and 
women speak in their native tongue 
You listen. You learn. You understand 
You speak with correct pronunciation 
You read and write. It’s all amazingly 
easy! 
in peace or war, another language can 
—D mean greater opportunities to you. 
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29 languages available including the Asiatic 
Linguaphone Institute 3108 Rock. Plaza N. Y. 20 
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PHONE—why it is used by colleges, schools, armed 
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million home study students. STOP wishing. START 
talking. MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
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Pokeberry 
> ALMOST ALL of our commonest weeds 
ire foreigners; for it seems axiomatic that 
in ill weed thrives best awav from its own 
home. But one American plant can claim 


the somewhat doubtful distinction of some 


times amounting to a troublesome weed on 
ts native heatl 

This is the pokeberry, of pokeweed, also 
KNOW Sil ply is poke, and as scoke and 


garget. It is a tall, thick-stemmed, abun 


dant-leaved plant, liking moist, rich land, 


} 


specially newly-broken plowland and clear 


ings 

Weed though it ts, it is not without re 
deeming qualities. Prof. Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, who always has the right word when 
it comes to botanical description, calls it 


ot cn «l 
] 


robust plant of he odor, but 


ana clean 


avy 


bit Tine pokeweed idds color 
the corner with sufl bunches ot berries 
t are so purple they are almost black 
These same berries yield quantities of 
st amazingly purple juice, which chil 
dren often make into ink for their own 
umusement and their mother’s despair 
Chey might do for a dye, but the color has 
ever vet been fixed. It is another case of 
possible occupation for a vegetable gone 
«cause of competition from aniline and 
ther dves 
In earlier days, and to a certain extent 


ull, the thick, asparagus-like shoots of the 
pokeweed furnished herbs. They were 
i trifle rank in taken in the 
ery flush of their crisp infancy, but in the 


lack of 


pot 


taste unless 


asparagus would do all right. They 


ere even cultivated once, but that has 
p ssed. too 

The roots of the plant are yellow and 
intensely bitter, yielding a violent purga 
tive drug. Eaten by accident for horseradish, 
they have caus rious illness and even 
death 

Robbed of all its possible occupations, 1s 
it any wonder that the pokeberry has be 
om igabond ind a weed? 
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Engine Knock Studied 


> THI 
that 
damage to the engine itself is under scien 
tific the National Bureau 
knowledge relative to 


KNOCK in the automobile engine 


causes loss of power and sometimes 
invesugation at 
of Standards. New 
the mechanism by 
been obtained 
The final the 
is fuel conservation. With the great increase 


now in 


which it is produced 
has 
objective of investigation 


in the number of motor vehicles 


use, and warnings of possible petroleum 
shortages in the future, it is essential that 
methods be found for getting more 
ful work out of the liquid fuels employed. 
Phe knock is a part of a 
study in compression-ignition being made 
by W. J. and F. L. Howard of 


the 


use 
investigation ol 


Levedahl 
Bureau staff 
Probably the best single way to reduce 
fuel consumption in the automotive engine 


the 


is te increase its compression ratio, 
scientists state. This means in effect in 
creasing the pressure at which the fuel 


is burned in the combustion chamber. This 


raises the temperature of combustion and 
hence raises the amount of heat energy 
per unit of fuel that 1s made available to 
do work 

PSYCHOLOGY 


However, if the rauo 1s 
increased beyond the limit allowed by the 
fuel, detonation, or knock, This 
means loss of power and possible damage 
Although the problem has 
lor 


compression 
occurs. 


to the engine. 
recognized many years, it 1s 
sull only partially understood. 

The investigators found that in 
normal, non-knocking combustion the flame 
initiated at the spark plug travels evenly 
across the combustion chamber, generating 
pressure on the piston. In knocking com 
bustion the flame progresses for a time in 
the Ultumately, however, some 
of the unburned charge, known as the “end 
gas,” high pressure 
which causes it to ignite spontaneously and 
burn with explosive violence. 


been 


have 


same way. 


1s compressed to a 


In the studies, it is expected to find a 
way of correlating knocking characteristics 
of fuels with their chemical structure. Ex 
periments have been carried out on several 
fuels of various chemical structures. Work 
on the burning mechanism of fuels is con 
tinuing. While the first objective is to 
gain more knowledge of knock and how it 
is produced, the second is more efficient 


utilization of fuels. 
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Tell Child He Is Loved 


> PARENTS HAVE been getting much 
idvice in recent years about the importance 
of making a child feel secure so that he 


will grow up without neurotic, personality 
warping fears. The way to make him feel 
secure, they are told, is to make him feel 


loved and wanted 


But many a father and mother has un 
doubtedly felt like answering this advice 
with: Of course I love my child. Don’t | 


slave all day cooking and cleaning, or work 
ing at the office, to give him a good home 
ind food, clothes and toys and things other 
children have? What more does it take to 
make him know 


Tell him you love him, is the way Dr. 
Virginia Edgar of New York City would 
inswer this. Tell him in words and other 
wavs many times and day after day, she 
advises in a report from the National Hos- 
pital for Speech Disorders. Tell him also 


I love him? 


with a warm hug as he passes by or when 
he comes in from play, or by a quick kiss 
on the cheek “for no reason at all” or by a 
special smile when he comes into the room. 


lo parents who protest that they are by 
nature undemonstrative and cannot easily 
show their feelings, Dr. Edgar says it will 
come easier with practice. And if the child 
seems stand-offish, self-sufficient and inde 
needs to be told 


pendent, he nevertheless 





that his parents love him and are happy he 
is part of their lives. 

Another way a parent can show Tove for 
a child is to devote a portion of each day 
to the child alone. At this time, give the 
child undivided attention. Don’t try to 
teach him anything. Just sit with him and 
accept him and enjoy him. Play with him 
or read to him or sing with him if he 
asks you to. Tell him you came to sit with 
him because you like to be with him. You 
will learn to understand him better and be 
less annoyed by some things he does and 
he will do fewer things to annoy you simply 
to get your attention. 
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MEDICINE 
Radioiodine Combats 
Thyroid Diseases 


> SOME 225 hospitals and clinics through 
out the United States are now using radio 
active iodine for treatment of thyroid gland 
Atomic Energy 
Commission figures on shipments of reactor 


diseases including cancer, 


produced radioisotopes show. 

More than 1,000 cases of hyperthyroidisn 
treated with radioactive iodine 
the disease was brought under 
control. 
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ICHTHYOLOGY 


Electric Fishing Net 
Predicted for Ocean 


> THI 


“in 


development of an electric fishing 


net which fish are as helpless as dust 
particles in a vacuum cleaner” is predicted 
by Dr. Carl L. Hubbs and John D. Isaacs 
of the University of California’s Scripps In 
stitution of Oceanography. 

for collect 
\ negative 


pole would Le placed at the outside ot the 


Here’s how an electrical net 


ing fish specimens would work: 


net, a positive pole would be placed at the 


center. Electrical supply on fishing and 
research vessels would be adequate for the 
work 

A number of experiments leading to 
such a net have already been made. 


Experiments on the reactions of fish in 


an electrical field have been conducted for 
several years by the California Academy of 
Sciences as part of the California Coopera 








127 





tive Sardine Research Program. Research 
has shown that all normal reactions to 
sound, light, and so on, are suppressed 
when the fish are in the presence of the 
held 

Dr. Karl F. Lagler, of the University of 


Michigan, and Andreas B. Rechnitzer, of 
Institution of Oceanography, 
experimenting with electrofish 
way of taking fresh-water fish 
shallow, obstructed 


the Scripps 
have been 
ing as a 
from 

Electrofishing in the ocean has long in 
fisheries and An 
electrical net is reported to have been de 


very waters. 


terested men scientists. 


veloped recently in Russia. 
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CHEMISTRY 
Purer Ragweed Pollen 
Extract Fights Hay Fever 
> THE NATION'S hay feverites may 
sneeze and suffer less, thanks to a new 


ragweed pollen extract developed by Drs. 


Theodore B. Bernstein and Raymond P 

Mariella and Miss Anne L. Mosher of 

Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
The extract will be used in treatment 


( 


f patients for the first time this summer. 
It is reported to be purer and more power 
ful than previous pollen extracts. It can be 
used in skin tests for hay fever as well as 
in immunization against the allergy. 

The Northwestern scientists estimate that 
100 pure, 
pared to material formerly used which was 
almost 40 impure. The extract is 
niade by dripping yellow ragweed solution 
filled with 
The 
removes both pigments and impurities. 
August 25, 


their extract is almost com 


new 


through a glass tubs a special 


acidic aluminum oxide. acid wash 


1951 
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INVENTION 
Patent Device to Keep 
Furnace from Smoking 


> NO SMOKE will belch from furnace 
stacks with a device which automatically 
injects air and steam into the combustion 
zone of the furnace whenever’ dense 
smoke collects in the upper part of the 
combustion chamber. The result is com 


plete combustion of the particles of fuel, 
soot and combustible gases that form: the 
smoke. The with 
type of fuel that might make smoke. 

The device is actuated when the density 
smoke in the upper 
a beam of light that 


invention is usable any 


of the chamber is 
great enough to cut 
falls on a photoelectric cell. Injection con 
tinues for a predetermined period of time, 
regardless of the condition of the smoke 
creates a_ turbulence 


detector device. It 


in the combustion chamber and the air 
materially aids combustion. 
Inventor 1s Conway Pierce of Detroit, 


? 562.507 awarded to 


Mich. 


him. 


Patent was 
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¢ New Machines and Gadgets « 


For addresses where you can get more information on the new things described here, send a three-cent stamp to SCIENCE NEWS LETTER, 1719 N ST., Washington 


and ask for Gadget Bulletin 584. To 


6, D0. C 
°@ FIRI WARNING device for arcrajt 
has a lead sulfide electric cell sensitive to 
infrared radiation which reacts to the flicker 
ying intensity of a flame. Developed 


Or waryink ithe 


hy the U. S. Air Force, it ts not affected by 


Ol 


verheat or bright sunlight but can detect 


a small gasoline fire at ten feet. 
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10} PLASTIC mattress cover for the young 
ster’s crib fits easily over the top, ends and 
standard-sized crib mattress. It 
crackle to disturb the 
and 1s eaned. Ordinarily this 


just by u iping hut it can be boiled 


no rustie o7 
easil) 
is done 
jor sanitary cleaning 
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 CHROMATI oatings on zinc and 
cadmium are obtained by the simple. pra 
the article for less than 
one minute at room temperature in a solu 
tion of a special salt containing chromu 
The salt comes as a powder, but 1s 


kept in a tight 


css Of tmmersing 


a td. 
hygroscopu 


container. 


and must be 
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Of DISH DRAINER for the household 
kitchen 1s steel wire like many 
others but the coated with 
prene, a synthetic rubber that eliminates 
of the of china and glass 
This highly resistant to 
grease, fats, oils and heat. 


made of 
wire is neo 
much breakage 
ware. coating ts 
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& PL IST/¢ POLI Ss u“ ith wood cores, lo 
permil i“ ork me n on the ground to use with 
safety ’ 


\ / f 4 
4 
lo Vou : om ‘ 


Che principal area in which the destruc 
tive oak wilt is killing oak trees is in south 
ern Wisconsin and Minnesota and northern 


various tools on overhead wire carr) 


Indiana and lowa 


Some 20 miles or more below the surface 
of the earth is a layer of hot rocky material 
called dasalt; it is hot enough to melt but 


the great pressure on it keeps it solid. 


Brazilian carnauba wax is used in America 
to make high-grade polishes, carbon paper, 
stencils, phonograph electric in 
sulation, special inks and water-proof paper. 


records, 


kinds of small birds, 


them: the hermit thrush, place live ants in 


Various among 


their feathers, apparently to rid themselves 
of feather lice 


receive this Gadget 


Bulletin without special request 





f— 


c 


ing high voltage electricity, come in lengths 
from two to 20 feet and are fitted for the 
casy attachment of the tools. Many types of 
tools can be used uith this non-conductive 
pole shown tin the picture. 
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ATOMIC BOMB FIRST AID 


A series of pertinent, up-to-date articles, published in SCIENCE NEWS 
LETTER, prepared by Jane Stafford, Science Service Medical Writer, with 


the cooperation of the American 
Red Cross and other sources 
Reprinted in 12-page pamphlet 
form at reader request. Subjects 
include: 

If Atom Bomb Hits 

Check Bleeding First 

New Hope for the Burned 

Shock and Broken Bon2s 

Aid for Suffocation Victims 

Transportation of Injured 


15¢ each 


8 for $1.00 100 for $7.50 





copies of ATOMIC BOMB 
15¢ each, 8 for $1, 100 for 
address as imprinted 


Please send me 
FIRST AID @ 

$7.50 
at the 


Mail to my 
right 
$ enclosed Bill me 


initials 


Oo. K. by 


each week, 


remit $1.50 for one year’s subscription. 
4% IDENTIFICATION brands are put on 
canductors of various electrical systems by 
a typewriterlike machine with a standard 
keyboard that types letters on vinylite tub- 
ing used on wire terminals. By means of 
a special heating device, letters are heat- 
branded below the surface of the tubing. 
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{ /CE CREAM PLANT, a portable type 
about the size of a large office desk de- 
veloped by the Army jor use in advanced 
areas, 1s built as a unit containing a power 
plant, compressor, mixer and freezer. The 
capacity 1s limited to the 40-gallon storage 
space of the hardening cabinet. 
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ro) CLEAR-VISION mirror for the bath 
room cabinet ts electrically heated just 
enough to keep it free from moisture. The 
heating element ts covered with a layer of 
conductive chemical rubber which has high 
resistance to deterioration from heat. Elec- 
tric current 1s turned off or on at will. 
Science News Letter, August 25, 1951 
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